THE PERSONAL PREROGATIVES

writing to a series of questions, of a tendentious nature (such as one
might expect from an adviser of Lord Esher's opinions), and insist that
these questions be laid before the Cabinet

together with a statement that although anxious to exercise his royal prero-
gative with every due regard to constitutional practice, he considers himself
entitled to have from his ministers, in Cabinet assembled, categorical answers
to these questions, which are prompted by a desire to adjust the position of the
Sovereign to the novel Constitution created by the Parliament Act.

The King might advantageously point out that precedents which would
have governed his action under our unwritten Constitution have doubtful
authority now that a statute governs the relation to [among?] the three
estates of the realm: and that having regard to the new conditions created for
him by the Parliament Act, he thinks it is his duty to the Crown before
assenting to any fresh alteration of the Constitution to see that the advice
tendered by his ministers, is fully and frankly placed before him in a form
which can be recorded for the use of his successors and possibly for the
satisfaction of the people.1

The King did not accept Lord Esher's advice, but decided to await
a memorandum promised by Mr Asquith.2 The Prime Minister followed
his usual practice of procrastination, and meanwhile the King made up
his own mind. In principle, he agreed with the argument that there
ought to be a general election before the Home Rule Bill became law.
In practice, he foresaw that the Government would not agree to a dis-
solution, that if the King insisted the Government would resign, and
that at the ensuing general election the King would be accused of
political partisanship3. His solution, therefore, was a party compromise.
In August 1913 he handed Mr Asquith a memorandum. It elaborated
Mr Bonar Law's point ('Whatever I do I shall offend half the popula-
tion') and went on to suggest a settlement by consent.4 Mr Asquith,
in his reply, pointed out that the royal veto had not been exercised
since early in the reign of Queen Anne.

We have now a well-established tradition of 200 years, that, in the last
resort, the occupant of the Throne accepts and acts upon the advice of his
ministers. The Sovereign may have lost something of his personal power and
authority, but the Crown has been thereby removed from the storms and

1 Esher Papers, in, pp. 129-30.                          a /&/. p. 133.

3 Nicolson, King George Vy p. 222.                     * 2bld. p. 223-4.
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